THE  FOUR  GEORGES
lists of all men between seventeen and fifty-five, and the
Lords-Lieutenant were instructed to see that it was
enforced. In each parish which did not provide an
adequate number of Volunteers, the inhabitants between
these ages were called out, and drilled once a week for
twenty weeks in each year. What regular troops existed
were concentrated at Colchester, Chelmsford, Chatham,
and Shorncliffe, and elaborate means of rapid communi-
cation were devised. By the system of semaphores
called the "Aerial Telegraph" messages could be trans-
mitted at the rate of about seven miles a minute, and
there were also the numerous beacons to which allusion
has already been made. The plan of campaign was to
defend London at all costs, and the King announced
that he would send the Queen and the Princesses beyond
the Severn, while he himself headed the national resist-
ance to the invader. Meanwhile there were collected in
every creek along the coast hulks and flat-bottomed boats,
which could be rapidly moved from place to place to
resist landing-parties. The spirit of the nation could
not have been better, and it was truly regrettable that
when the immediate danger was over the ministry of the
day refused to support a vote of thanks to the Volunteers
for their services.1
Pitt played a very active part in organizing the local
defences of Kent and Sussex in his capacity of Lord
Warden of the Cinque Ports. He took up his residence
at Walmer Castle, and was there joined by his niece,
Lady Hester Stanhope, who was then twenty-seven.
This lady has been severely handled by generations of
historians, and because in her later days she was eccentric,
1 cf. Fletcher, C. R. L.: An Introductory History of England, Vol. IV, pp.
50-58, 234-235.
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